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SCIENTIFIC SUPERVISION OF 
TEACHING! 


THE subject which I have been bold 
enough to choose for discussion this even- 
ing is comparatively new. So far as I am 
aware, no one has before had the temerity 
to use so pretentious an adjective as ‘‘scien- 
tific’? in connection with supervision of 
teaching. Supervision of any sort has only 
recently been recognized as a distinct phase 
of school work and as an important fune- 
tion of the school superintendent. This is 
evidenced by the fact that the term ‘‘super- 
vision’’ is scarcely found in the educational 
literature of twenty years ago. 

Much time and effort have been expended 
in recent years in attempts to determine the 
factors that are involved in teaching effi- 
ciency. These attempts are a part of the 
general movement that has been evident for 
some time in commerce and the industries. 
This scientific or analytie attitude, which 
has only recently been adopted to any ex- 
tent in the field of education, has taken 
three principal forms. In some instances 
the attempt has been made to measure the 
total efficiency of the teacher.2, Sometimes 


1 Address delivered before a combined meeting 
of the high-school principals and teachers of North 
Carolina at the annual Teachers’ Assembly in 
Raleigh, November 29. 

2E. C. Elliott, ‘‘A Tentative Seale for the 
Measurement of Teaching Efficiency,’’ The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1910. William Carl Ruediger 
and George Drayton Strayer, ‘‘The Qualities of 
Merit in Teachers,’’ Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, May, 1910, Vol. I. A. C. Boyce, ‘‘ Quali- 
ties of Merit in High School Teachers,’’ Journal 
of Educational Psychology, March, 1912, Vol. 3. 
Ernest C. Witham, ‘‘ All the Elements of Hand- 
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the stress has been put entirely upon the 
worth of the teaching, as determined by ob- 
servation of class-room work.’ In still other 
instances attempts have been made to deter- 
mine the results of the teaching upon the 
pupils, by means of objective tests in par- 
ticular subjects.‘ 

We are interested, then, not in an ap- 
proach to a new problem, but in attempting 
to find a better approach to an old problem. 
We wish to determine with some definite- 
ness the factors which constitute good 
teaching in the elementary school. We 
shall not attempt to make a complete anal- 
ysis of the teacher and an evaluation of 
him in each of his activities and relations. 
We shall limit ourselves to a consideration 
of actual class-room work, the teaching 
process. 

I propose to talk to you this evening 
about a very practical device for aiding 
superintendents, principals and_ special 
supervisors in supervising teaching and for 
aiding teachers in discovering wherein their 
teaching is strong and wherein it is weak. 

The seale, copies of which I have dis- 
tributed to you, consists simply of a list of 
ten qualities which I have formulated in 
consultation with a number of educational 
experts and university professors of edu- 
cation. 


writing Measured,’’ Educational Administration 
and Supervision, May, 1915, Vol. I. 

8 F. M. MeMurry, ‘‘Elementary School Stand- 
ards,’’ World Book Co., 1913, pp. 1-23. 

4E. L. Thorndike, ‘‘ Handwriting,’’ Teachers 
College Record, March, 1910, Vol. IT. L. P. Ayres, 
‘(A Seale for the Quality of Handwriting of 
School Children,’’ Bulletin of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1912, No. 1134. 
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LIST OF ITEMS FOR TESTING TEACHING EFFICIENCY IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Score each of your elementary teachers in each of the items listed below. Items A and B are 
to be scored first for each teacher, on the basis of the knowledge that you already have of the 
teacher and her work. 

You will please distinguish carefully between item A, the total efficiency of the teacher in all of 
her relations and activities; and item B, the actual teaching ability of the teacher or her ability to 
conduct the work of the classroom. The ratings on items 1 to 10 inclusive, should be made, if pos- 
sible, during the observation of a complete reaction. Item D is identical with B above, but should 
be scored after all the ratings above it have been made. E, F and G may be filled in at any time. 

The ratings are to be made on a scale of 1 to 10. ‘‘1’’ will be understood as exceptionally good, 
**10’’ as very poor, and the other numbers as intermediate degrees. Please write the figures repre- 
senting your ratings plainly in the rectangles opposite each item for each teacher. 


| Teacher 1 
Teacher 
Teacher 3 
Teacher 4 


| Teacher 5 





A. Estimate - the ‘total effici iency of the teacher (social, moral, educational, etc.) in her 
relations to the school, the community, ete... . eo wen 
B. General estimate of the teacher's actual teaching abil: ty.. ; iwi Ee ee eee — 
>. Specific items rated on basis of class (recitation) : 
1. Speech. (Modulation and quality of voice and rate and enunciation of speech.) 
2. Governing skill. (Are the pupils serious or eeocsiens natural or constrained?) . 
3. Use of English (by teacher and pupils)... . 
4. Teacher's skill in the organization of the material of the recitation. 
5. Teacher's ability to fix the recitation in its proper setting in the course (connec ting work 
with preceding and following recitations). 
. Proper stressing of relative values (distinguishing fund: umental from accessory). 
. Skill in directing habit-formation. ‘ 
. Skillin questioning. (Are the questions clear, re elev: ant, too many, too difficult, too plainly 
suggestive of the answer?) 
9. Skill and care in assignment (making clear to the pupils the amount of material to be 
covered and preparing them for it). 
10. Choice and use of illustrative material. , 
D. General estimate of the teacher's actual teac hing efficiency. "Made after specific rating. 
E. Teacher's total number of years experience. 
F. Number of years in the present town. 
G. Tr lining: No. of years in high s sc hool, norm: ul s sc -hool or ¢ colle, ge 


The questions in parenthesis are merely suggestive and are not to be anewered. 

Pe MD Sen cceevseceseen CO cicsasbsc saw enemsevacens BD ac nstebhskeecdciecneeuas 
How will the scale aid a superintendent ? 

Superintendents have been judging teach- 

ers; recommending promotion or demotion, 


These qualities were supposed at the time 
of their formulation to include the impor- 
tant elements in good teaching in the ele- 
mentary school and subsequent application 
of the scale to the work of almost three hun- 


retention or dismissal—but on what 
grounds? How many such decisions are 
based on personal bias, on prejudice, or on 
trivial or irrelevant factors, one may not 
hazard a guess. But we should probably 
agree that a not inconsiderable number of 
our notorious annual teacher migrations 


dred classrooms by myself in person, and 
by many other students of education and 
school superintendents tends to strengthen 
my belief in it. 


I shall discuss this scale first from the ave Gaie t> Gach Gnmees. 
point of view of the superintendent, the We need some more objective standard 
principal and the special supervisor; and based upon a careful analysis of good and 
second, from the point of view of the bad teaching. We need to know the ele- 
teacher. ments which enter into good teaching. 
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A. Importance of a Teacher-Rating Scale 
from the Superintendent’s Point of View 
One conception of a teacher-rating scale 
is that of a measuring device which a super- 
intendent can apply to his teachers and 
thereby determine in any particular case 
whether a teacher should be promoted or 
reduced in rank, retained or dismissed. 
This view of the proper use of a scale, ex- 
clusively by the superintendent, accorded 
well with earlier conceptions of the fune- 
tion of a superintendent. The superintend- 
ent was, in the larger school systems, some- 
times an organizer, sometimes an adminis- 
trator, sometimes, and _ still too often, 
merely a clerk to the board. In the smaller 
school systems he was little more than one 
of the teachers. He was seldom a super- 
visor of teaching in any real sense. In 
recent years the duties of a superintendent 
as a supervisor of teaching have come to 
be recognized among his most important 
duties. Whereas the duties of a superin- 
tendent in connection with his teachers were 
formerly concerned largely with recom- 
mendations for appointment and dismissal, 
promotion and reduction in rank, they are 
to-day largely concerned with the improve- 
ment of teachers in service. 
Corresponding to, though not coincident 
with, this new and growing opinion of the 
importance of the supervisory duties of the 
superintendent has come the realization of 
an added purpose in schemes for rating 
teachers. The superintendent must have a 
basis for making recommendations for pro- 
motion and dismissal of his teachers, and to 
provide an adequate and largely objective 
basis is at least one of the principal func- 
tions of one type of scale. There should be 
a scale, however, the aim of which is to 
make possible more thoroughgoing coopera- 
tion between the superintendent and his 
teachers in the improvement of the latter. 
A scale for rating teaching efficiency should 
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prevent the superintendent from basing his 
judgment of a teacher’s work on trivial mat- 
ters or non-essentials. Without some clearly 
formulated list of items, such as a scale 
should contain, there is danger that a super- 
intendent, principal, or supervisor will be 
too largely influenced by trivial personal, 
unimportant or irrelevant considerations 
Again, the superintendent’s unanalyzed 
judgment may be approximately correet 
and yet the impression of the superiority or 
inferiority of the teaching may be so hazy 
and indefinite in the superintendent's mind 
that he will be unable to make any sugges- 
tions of value. Any one may casually visit 
a recitation and be impressed at the close 
with the feeling that it was satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory, without being able to point 
out definite and specific virtues or defects. 
Upon referring his observations to stand- 
ards which he has set up for a recitation he 
may find that the organization of the mate- 
rial of the recitation was bad, the proper 
stress on relative values was lacking, the 
teacher's voice was high and rasping, or the 
habits of the pupils were slovenly. When 
any such defect stands out. prominently in 
a recitation the observer is in a position to 
make definite suggestions. From the point 
of view of the superintendent, then, two 
types of scales are valuable. The scale 
which measures the total efficiency of the 
teacher, while it should be freely accessible 
to the teacher, in order that he may know 
on what points he is judged, has as its prin- 
cipal aim the provision of a fair and ade- 
quate basis for determining the teacher’s 
right to promotion or salary increase. On 
the other hand, the scale which provides an 
analysis of the teaching alone, as the pres- 
ent seale does, aims to provide the superin- 
tendent with a basis for helpful sugges- 
tions to his teachers and for making provi- 
sion for their improvement in other ways. 


——- 
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B. The Importance of a Teacher-Rating 
Neale from the Teacher’s Point of View 
By means of a scale for rating teaching 

efficiency, then, a superintendent should be 

able to help his teachers; but even to a 

greater extent, perhaps, the teachers should 

be able to help themselves. If a superin- 
tendent should have a definite and clearly 
list of 

judge the worth of 


which to 
his 


formulated items upon 


the teaching in 
schools, it is equally important, if not very 
much that the teacher 


should have an aid for the analysis of his 


more important, 


teaching. If the superintendent needs such 
an aid in framing helpful suggestions for 
his teachers, even more does the teacher 
need such an aid to help him toward well- 
directed The teacher 
may be complacent with regard to his ac- 


self-improvement. 


complishment in his teaching or he may be 
dissatisfied without knowing just what par- 
ticular phase of his work is at fault. For 
such teachers a scale for teaching efficiency 
should reveal their points of strength as 
well as their points of weakness. 

A seale for rating teaching, then, can be 
of the highest service when it is used co- 


operatively by teachers and superintend- 


ents. The superintendents or supervisors 
ean make their visits only at comparatively 
long intervals. The teacher can, and 


should, keep a record of his work from day 
to day. Where the teacher is not consulted 
or advised in regard to his work, he is 
likely to be all too ready to attribute the 
low estimate of a superintendent to some 
personal The more are 
helped to appreciate the basis on which the 


bias. teachers 
weakness or strength of their work is esti- 
mated, the more ready will they be to 
acknowledge their weaknesses and endeavor 
to correct them. The more they are able 
to see the justice of a superintendent’s com- 
ments and criticisms, the better will they 
be able to appreciate and to follow any in- 
telligent suggestions made by him. 
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II. METHODS IN USE METHODS 
MENDED FOR TESTING THE 
OF TEACHERS 


AND RECOM- 


ABILITY 


A. Examinations as a Method of Te sting 
the Ability of Teachers 

As stated earlier, it is absolutely neces- 

sary, for efficient school administration and 

supervision, that there should be in use 

some scheme of rating teachers and teach- 

ing, based on some kind of objective deter- 


mination and evaluation of the elements 
which constitute the efficiency of the teacher 
and the teaching process, respectively. 


Teacher-rating in some form is found in 
every school system, whether the rating is 
based on any definitely formulated list of 
items or not. Some of the schemes in use 
will be reviewed, for the purpose of finding, 
if possible, what, in the opinion of school- 
men, are the important elements in the 
efficiency of elementary school teachers; 
what are the just bases for appointment 
and promotion. 

Of the common methods which are sup- 
posed to test to some extent the efficiency of 
the teacher is an examination given to pros-_ 
pective teachers. The certificating exami- 
nations are usually uniform in the smaller 
school systems and country districts of a 
state, while in the larger city systems there 
is much more independence and variety. 
These examinations test the knowledge of 
the candidate in certain narrow fields, but 
give no reliable evidence of teaching abil- 
ity. 
the basis of scholarship, are unprepared for 
teaching. 

Another test of the teacher is the so-called 
promotional examination. This method is 
worth something as a means of stimulating 
the teacher to continued study. It acts as 
a spur to some teachers who are inclined to 
feel that when they have once been ap- 
pointed to a teaching position they are en- 
titled to life tenure with no responsibility 
for further professional growth. The pre- 


They serve to eliminate some who, on 
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ponderance of opinion of superintendents 
who have tried promotional examinations 
seems to be in favor of such examinations as 
a means of keeping their teachers profes- 
the work for 
which credit for promotion is given can be 


sionally interested, where 
carried on simultaneously with the every- 
Where study at 


some distant university or normal school is 


day work of the teacher. 


involved, however, the direct financial gain 
is not for a long time sufficient to reimburse 
the teacher for the necessary investment of 
time and money. Hence, many teachers do 
not consider the advantages derived from 
such work commensurate with the cost in- 


volved. 


B. Teacher Rating in the Small Cities 

While the certificating examination is the 
common basis for admitting candidates into 
the teaching profession, and while the pro- 
motional examination is more or less com 
mon as a basis for advance in rank and in 
crease in salary, the principal basis for 
rating the efficiency of a teacher, once he 
has begun to teach, is the judgment of the 
superintendent or of some other supervisory 
officer. The following reports from super- 
intendents of small cities are thought to be 
fairly representative of practise in cities of 
this size throughout the country.® 

Aberdeen, South Dakota.—‘‘ We have 70 teach 
ers, and our means of judging them is by visiting 
their classes and by the results they obtain in ad- 
vancing the pupils under them.’’ 

Champaign, Illinois.—‘‘ Nothing but general ob- 
servation. Until know the effect on the 
lives of pupils, we can not rate the efficiency of 
teachers justly. I trust personal judgment.’’ 

Charlotte, North Carolina.—‘‘ Teachers are pro- 
moted according to their qualifications and fitness 
for the better position. This is left to the judg- 
ment of the superintendent and board.’’ 


we can 


8 A. C. Boyce, ‘‘ Methods for Measuring Teach- 
ers’ Efficiency.’’ The Fourteenth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. 
(The few reports quoted are selected from a much 
longer list contained in this work of Boyce.) 
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Easton, Pennsy] inia ‘*We have no definite 


plan when rating and promoting te 


achers except a 
general committee discussion at the end of the 
year.’’ 

Enid, Oklahoma 
qualities which enter (into teachin 


our system has never undertaken to classify them 


We take each teacher ind get the pre t f all 
factors in her, without reducing her to a mathe 


matical formula.’’ 
Hamilton, Chio.—‘We have no fixed rule or 
schedule for rating tea 
which we consider is 
and this is gauged by the superintendent and prin 
cipals.’’ 
Nashua, New Hampshire.—‘‘ It is merely 


part of the superintend 


a ques 
tion of judgment on the 


’* 


ent. 


In these 


reports from sup 


there appears to he pra 
ment as to the basis for judgment of th 
teachers’ efficiency. In one thing only do 


they apparently agree, and that is in the 


absence of any analysis of that on 


based. There are many 


their judgments are 
minor differences. In some eases the ex- 


perience or length of service in the system 


automatically governs the salary of the 
teacher. All teachers who are allowed to 
retain their positions are allowed each year 
an increase in salary. The most definite 
statement in regard to the basis on which 
teachers are retained is ‘‘If good enough.’’ 


A slightly different method is represented 


a general committee discussion at 


attempt 


where 
the end of the year’ is the only 


made at rating teachers. Some superin- 
tendents are not in sympathy with any at- 
tempt at analysis of the teacher's ability. 
One report especially shows such an atti- 
tude: 

There are so many, many qualities which enter 
into teaching efficiency that our system has never 
attempted to classify them. We take each teacher 
and get the product of all factors in her, without 


reducing her to a mathematical formula 
This is the kind of attitude on the part 
of superintendents which makes it difficult 


to put into practise any scheme of teacher- 
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rating based on scientific analysis. From 
this point of view, any attempt to define 
so personal a thing as teaching efficiency 
seems almost sacrilegious. 

A similar attitude is shown by a report 
In this case 
the superintendent states that he has no 


from one of the large cities. 


rating form and wishes nothing so mechan- 
ical. 

That a certain amount of caution should 
be exercised in the use of rating forms no 
one will deny. No rating form, probably, 
will ever include all qualities that are desir- 
able in a teacher, in just the right combina- 
tion. There is a certain danger that we 
shall come to depend too much upon such 
aids to judgment. The same objection may 
be applied to the use of all objective tests 
in the school subjects. No one should con- 
tend that these scales and tests, in their 
present stage of development at least, meas- 
ure all the good results that may be gained 
from the subject measured. But we may 
use them profitably if we use them dis- 
criminately and do not claim too much for 
them in our interpretation of the results. 
To condemn the use of such instruments as 
we have because they are not perfect or 
complete is surely unwarrantable. 

We may reasonably hope to determine by 
observation certain factors which are found 
in good recitations and to use our knowl- 
edge of these factors, so determined, in 
estimating the later recitations 
and in discovering just where particular 
One who always ob- 


worth of 


emphasis is needed. 
jects to an investigation of his methods, 
whether he be engaged in school work or 
in some other occupation, is open to some 
suspicion. 

Some of us have gloried in the fact that we 
were dealing with forces which we did not under- 
stand, and have found a peculiar consolation in 
the belief that they never could be understood. 

¢W. C. Bagley, ‘‘The Need of Standards for 
Measuring Progress and Results.’’ Report of the 
Proceedings of the N. E. A., 1912. 
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There is a certain sense of security which 
accompanies such a feeling of communion 
with the inscrutable and the immeasurable, 
but there is not a confident assurance of 
accomplishment. 

Most of the replies state that the judg- 
ment of the superintendent is accepted as 
the basis of promotion or retention in the 
system, and it is probable that this judg- 
ment is the basis of the other schemes re- 
ported above which do not expressly state 
There is a real difference, how- 
the case of those cities where a 
teacher is estimated on the 
‘*promotion-record.’’ Such a 
the apparent advantage of objectivity, if 
only the tests of the progress of the pupils 
Obviously, however, 


it to be so. 
ever, in 
basis of his 


system has 


could be complete. 
when teaching efficiency is measured in this 
way, and ‘‘progress of the pupils’’ is made 
synonymous with ‘‘promotion,’’ the result- 
ing effect upon the teaching may be de- 


‘ 


cidedly narrowing and undesirable and the 
effect on standards of promotion might 
conceivably be vicious. 

The danger in making the promotion of 
pupils the sole, or the most important, basis 
on which to judge teachers is a very real 
one, whether examinations are required of 
all or not; but it is particularly threatening 
where examinations are omitted in the case 
of those pupils who attain a sufficiently 


high grade on the term work." When the 


7 An interesting investigation of the effect of 
the exemption system upon high-school grades has 
recently been reported. (C. J. Anderson, Is the 
Exemption System Worth While? ScHooL AND 
Society, March 4, 1916, Vol. III., pp. 357-360. 

A study was made of the grades in a high 
school, covering a period of six years; the two 
years before the introduction of the ‘exemption 
system, the two years during which it was in 
operation, and the two years just after it was dis- 
earded. Coincident with the introduction of the 
exemption system there appeared a decided increase 
in the number of high grades. In English the 
number of pupils graded in the first division 
(grades of 93-100) reached 57 per cent. of the 











: 
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advancement of a teacher depends upon his 
promotion of pupils he is very strongly 
tempted to lower his standard of work and 
thereby raise his promotion record. 

Of course, only the minimum of desirable 
results from any study ean be fixed or set 
up as standards. When examinations and 
tests play a prominent part in the school 
work, the estimating of teaching efficiency 
on the basis of promotion of pupils tends to 
narrow the aims of the teacher to those re- 
quirements. On the other hand, when ex- 
aminations and tests play an insignificant 
part the more purely subjective standards 
of the teacher, under the influence of con- 
siderations of self-advancement, wil] tend 
to be still less stable. 

One superintendent suggests, as others 
have done, that ‘‘until we know the effect 
on the lives of the pupils, we can not rate 
the efficiency of teachers justly.’’ Whether 
an investigation of the effect on the lives of 
the pupils is here meant to be seriously 
recommended or whether this statement is 
simply an expression of this superintend- 
ent’s opinion of the hopelessness of the task 
of determining teaching ability, can not be 
definitely stated. The aim of such an in- 
vestigation is worthy, but the possibility of 
carrying it through seems rather remote. 

A few months ago I sent a questionnaire 
to the superintendents of all cities in the 
United States of more than 150,000 popula- 


total. While in nearly every subject the curve 
representing the distribution of grades was sharply 
skewed to the left (toward the high grades). In 
the two years preceding the introduction of the 
exemption system and the two years following its 
abolition, the distribution of grades followed 
much more closely the normal curve of probability. 
While the fact that there were relatively few 
grades in the group ranking second from the top, 
may be attributed in part to the special incentive 
which the exemption system offers to those who are 
near the exemption grade, to increase their efforts; 
it probably means in many cases that the teacher 
is inclined to favor all whose work approaches the 
minimum required for exemption. 
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tion, asking them to send me their teacher 
rating forms if rating forms were used: 
and if method of 
rating teachers. This investigation is re- 
ported in the School Review for November. 


not, to describe their 


I shall simply comment briefly here on the 
prevalent methods of rating as shown by 
the replies to my questionnaire. 

Of the twenty-nine large cities replying 
to my questionnaire, eleven use no rating 
forms; six use a form composed of a few 
inclusive terms, 7. ¢., ‘‘instruection,’’ ‘*‘ per- 
sonal qualifications’’; four use a long list 
of unclassified items; while eight use forms 
consisting of long lists of classified items or 
qualities. 

The situation in regard to teacher rating 
in the large cities is encouraging, at least 
in so far as the seale for the total efficiency 
While nothing 


approaching a common agreement as to the 


of the teacher is concerned. 


elements which constitute efficiency in the 
teacher, and far less agreement as to the 
comparative value of each, has’ been 
reached, there is a great deal of experi- 
mentation in progress, which should lead in 
time to a solution of the problem. 

In the smaller cities the situation is not 
so encouraging. In so far as the available 
facts concerning 


sentative of conditions generally in this 


these cities are repre- 
type of city (and there seems to be little 
reason to doubt that they are fairly typical) 
the use of any kind of itemized list of quali- 
ties as an aid to an analyzed estimate of the 
teacher or of teaching efficiency is exceed- 


ingly rare. 


A. Aim and General Characteristics of the 
Proposed Scale 

The present scale differs to a consider- 

able extent in aim and in method from the 

been dis- 


teacher-rating scales that have 


eussed. The earlier seales have been in- 
tended usually to measure a teacher—a per- 


son—in all of his activities and relations. 
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The present seale aims to secure a reliable 
estimate of the worth of a process. I have 
not attempted to consider all of the quali- 
ties which enter into the general efficiency 
of the teacher. In so far as this form in- 
volves the measurement of a teacher, it 
measures him in one particular phase of his 
activities, the teaching process. The scale 
is essentially an intensive one, whereas the 
earlier scales have been comparatively ex- 
tensive. Earlier students of the problem 
of teacher-rating have distributed their 
time and attention over the broad field 
which is included under the ‘‘total effi- 
ciency’’ of the teachers. I appreciate the 
importance of qualities of the teacher which 
have appeared on earlier scales, but which 
have not been included in the present list. 
Many of them are qualities which are im- 
portant in almost any occupation or pro- 
fession, and undoubtedly are determining 
factors in the ‘‘total efficiency’’ of the 
teacher. It has, however, seemed more 
feasible in following up these pioneer stud- 
ies, to limit the investigation to one division 
of that ‘‘total efficiency’’; namely, the 
classroom work that is involved in the ae- 
tual teaching process. 

In endeavoring to find a basis for judg- 
ing teaching efficiency somewhat different 
from that of earlier studies, I wish to em- 
phasize the fact that I am not attempting 
to discredit the work of the earlier investi- 
gators, or even to say that such seales are 
no longer valuable. There is undoubtedly 
a place for scales so comprehensive as those 
of Elliott, Boyee and Witham. It is un- 
questionably desirable that a superintend- 
ent should have a scale which will help him 
to estimate the ‘‘total efficiency’’ of his 
teachers. A scale narrower in scope would 
obviously be unfair as a basis for salary in- 
crease. The total-efficiency type of scale is 
a valuable administrative device, but it is 
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not and, in my opinion, will not be gener- 
ally used in the supervision of teacher. 

The present list of items has been formu- 
lated in the course of an attempt to dis- 
cover the elements which constitute the 
worth of the teaching process. It should be 
used cooperatively by superintendents and 
teachers: by the former primarily as a 
basis for suggestions to their teachers, and 
by the latter as an aid in analyzing their 
own teaching, in checking their progress 
from day to day, and in enabling them to 
cooperate with the superintendent in his 
efforts toward their improvement. 

There is one point that I would empha- 
size again, because I believe that it is abso- 
lutely essential to the suecess of a system of 
teacher rating which has as its object the 
improvement, not merely the examination 
or inspection, of teaching. That point is 
this: the rating of teaching must be a co- 
operative business between superintendents 
and teachers. 

My plan is to first have a conference with 
the teachers of the school which I expect to 
visit. At this conference I explain the 
seale as well as I can and have a free dis- 
cussion of it by the teachers. We try in 
this conference to get a mutual understand- 
ing of the purpose of the rating and the 
connotation of each of the terms or items. 

I give to each of the teachers copies of 
the scale and when I go to a room I ask the 
teacher after the class to make a rating, 
independent of my own, of the work of that 
recitation. She does not object to this 
method if she understands fully that I am 
interested not in her personally but in the 
teaching process. 

The teacher no longer feels that she is 
being judged, inspected or experimented 
with; but that she is cooperating in an ef- 
fort to improve the quality of her teaching. 


JOSEPH HENRY JOHNSTON 
UNIVERSITY OF NorkTH CAROLINA 
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MADAME NECKER DE SAUSSURE—A 
NEGLECTED PIONEER 


SoMETHING over one hundred and thirty 
years ago a revolutionist over in 
France wrote a treatise on education that 


young 


set his world agape, and earned for him a 
fame as an educational philosopher that 
persists to this day. As a matter of fact 
his philosophy was purely theoretical; he 
taught no pupils, he founded no school, 
rumor has it that he did not even bring up 
his own children. Innocent of scholastic 
pursuits, his sole education obtained from 
a kaleidoscopie variety of experience, gen- 
ius of that erratic description so nearly 
allied to insanity blossomed suddenly in 
him; the ‘‘ Emile,’’ full of fancies and ex- 
travagant notions as it is, needing careful 
interpretation to obtain from it a con- 
and logical body of educational 
doctrine, revolutionized the current ideals 
of educational theory and practise, and set 
its mark upon all succeeding systems of 
edueation in the western world. 

Fifty years later another treatise on edu- 
cation appeared in France, a_ treatise 
founded on accurate observation and long 
and intimate experience with children. 
The writer was trained in philosophy and 
psychology, as well as in history and sci- 
ence, and was in close touch with the great 
social and educational movements of the 
day. The book abounds in wise counsel, in 
fruitful suggestion, in details of observa- 
tion and experience. It brings together 
and systematizes the best educational 
thought of the time, giving it clear and 
definite formulation, and presenting a 
series of aims and practises which are even 
yet far from being realized. Saving an 
occasional philosophical digression, the 
work can easily be read as a whole and no 
elaborate machinery of interpretation is 
needed to enable one to appropriate its ob- 
vious lessons. Yet it made small stir upon 
its initial appearance, and is to-day un- 


sistent 
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known even to most students of education. 
I refer to Madame Necker’s work, ‘*‘ Eduea- 
tion Progressive.’’ 

mother of 
well—Ma- 


was in the 


Being a woman and _ the 
daughters—though of 
dame Necker’s chief 


education of women, 


sons as 
interest 

and she began her 
treatise with the intention of devoting the 
major part of it to that subject; but as she 
meditated upon it, she tells us, the subject 
grew, and developed into an ‘t¢tude du 
cour de la vie,’’ for her fundamental thesis 
is that education is life, and she saw clearly 
what some men and some nations have not 
seen yet, that women are primarily human 
entitled to consideration as 
It is this 


that makes her work of peculiar value to 


beings, and 


such in any system of education. 


day ; writing before the time of great pop- 
ular 
argument, she set forth clearly what she 


interest and the era of confusing 


saw, and no less courageously proposed 
what seemed to her the remedy. 

Madame Necker herself was the daughter 
of an eminent Swiss scientist, M. de Saus- 
sure. She was born at Geneva in 1766, and 
her childhood was spent ‘‘under the eve of 
her father,’’ who seems to have had notions 
of his own in regard to the edueation of 
girls, for the little Albertine was early in- 
troduced to scientifie studies, and trained 
as carefully in languages, mathematics and 
history as if she had been a boy. She grew 
to womanhood among the romantic scenery 
of Switzerland, whence she no doubt de- 
rived the love for nature and the awe and 
reverence for nature’s God that colors all 
her work. 
Jacque Necker, a professor of botany in the 
Academy of Geneva. Here 


their home, members of the brilliant eirele 


She was married at nineteen to 


they made 
of scientists and men of letters who found 
a haven in the city during the stormy times 
of the French Revolution. Madame Neck- 
er’s keen mind, her remarkable education, 
her ability in discussion and debate, made 
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her a noteworthy member of this society, 
but her activities were by no means con- 
fined to it. She retained her love of soli- 
tude and her habit of communion with na- 
ture; she found time for study, for atten- 
for 
intimate companionship with her children. 
It is this latter fact that is most worthy of 
for out of it the work upon 
which Madame Necker’s claim 
eration as a great educational writer rests. 


tion to her household, and above all 


note, crew 


to consid- 


Several times she tried her hand at liter- 
ary work. But it was not till 1828, when 
she was already past sixty, that she pub- 
lished the first volume of the ‘*‘ Edueation 
Progressive,’’ followed by the 
1832, and the third and final one in 1838. 
This was the crowning work of her life; 


second in 


into it she put the accumulated wisdom and 
experience of many years of first-hand deal- 
ing with the problems of childhood, and of 
and reflection upon 
The first vol- 


mature deliberation 
the meaning of human life. 
ume treats of education in general ; the see- 
ond deals with training in infaney and 
early childhood, and the third confines 
itself to the education of women. Only the 
briefest outline of the main points of the 
work can be given here. 

Madame Necker was, as we have said, of 
a deeply religious nature, and the religious 
motive colors all her work. For her man 
is an immortal being, and his destiny here 
is to prepare for a life to come. The mis- 
sion of education is to aid him, and thus it 
is not the work of a particular period, but 
begins with life and ends with death, for 
between these events development never 
stands still. The aim of education, then, 
is the development of character, which has 
its beginnings in the earliest period of life. 
The preeminent importance of infancy for 
the child’s whole future development had 
never before received such emphasis as 
Madame Necker gives it. 

Life, she says, divides naturally into 
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three periods, childhood, youth and ma- 
turity. There her time many 
treatises upon the first of these periods, but 
they contented themselves for the most 
part with rules and precepts for the in- 
structor; she proposed merely to ‘‘ follow 
the development of the human faculties,’’ 


were in 


but in accomplishing this seemingly modest 
task she produced what was probably the 
first truly genetic study of the child ever 


made. 
From the birth of her first child, Ma- 
dame Necker had made a most careful 


study of each one of her children. We may 
infer that her method was that which she 
recommends to young mothers—that of re- 
cording her observations earefully in the 


form of a journal. She says: 


I would have it a true journal, where one may 
keep account of each step of progress, where all 
the vicissitudes of physical and moral health may 
be registered, and where one may record in order 
the measures of the child, in every sense of the 
Words, ideas, knowledge, feelings, every- 
thing which he acquires or which develops natu- 
rally in the mind, should be written down, together 
with the first 
fects, whose original source would thus be open to 


word. 


appearance of endowments or de- 


our consideration. 

Wherever, in her busy life, she found 
time to carry out this program, it is hard 
to see; but that she did earry it out faith- 
fully, the recorded in her 
work, tallying in most respects as they do 


observations 


with our recent strictly controlled genetic 
studies, bear indubitable witness. Psychol- 
ogy is to-day a_ well-developed 
firmly grounded on physiology and biol- 
ogy, with delicate and ecun- 
ningly devised apparatus at its disposal. 
One hundred years ago it was still largely 
speculative, with no solid body of scientific 
fact at its foundation. Madame Necker, if 
we may judge from the evidence of her 
books, was well acquainted with the psy- 


science, 


instruments 


1‘*Education Progressive,’’ 6th ed., Tome 


premier, p. 87. 
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chology of her day, but she could derive 
little help from it. With only her com- 
mon sense and a mother’s instinct to guide 
her, pursued practically the same 
method and arrived at much the same re- 
sults as the geneticists of a later day. 

But she is far from being content with 
mere observation. For her every nascent 
faculty, every budding sentiment, has a 
meaning of its own. She does not believe 
with Rousseau that man is by nature good ; 
on the contrary, he is bad. Allowed to de- 
velop with perfect freedom, without the re- 
straint of some propensities and the en- 


she 


couragement of others, the child would be- 
come a little savage, unfitted for life in a 
Christian community. And so the impar- 
tial observer, marking and measuring 
with scientific accuracy, becomes the wise 
teacher, controlling and guiding the child 
from early infaney toward the fullest ex- 
pression of the best that is within him. 
The first five years, to repeat, of the 
child’s life are the most important ones. 
During this period the foundations of phys- 
ical and mental health are laid and the 
moral status of the man is largely deter- 
mined. It is the period of the formation of 
habits—of good habits, set up in earliest 
infancy by regularity of care and atten- 
tion, of bad habits, generated by indolence 
or ignorance upon the part of the nurse or 
When Madame Necker describes 
‘‘eaptive in a double 
external ob- 
jects nor the use of until 
the multitude of impressions that impinge 
upon its nervous system compel its fune- 
tioning, she is speaking with a knowledge 


mother. 
the new-born child, 
neither 
its own body,’’ 


ignorance, knowing 


of physiology which few mothers of her 
day possessed; and her insistence upon a 
certain amount of handling, of playing with 
the child and giving him the means of ex- 
ercising the different senses, as necessary 
for his normal development we know to- 
day to be sound doctrine, as well as her 
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word of warning against that excessive 
stimulation which may easily shock and 
perhaps permanently injure the child’s 
delicate nervous organism. 
Thus by judicious treatment, even in the 
first the 


moral habits are laid. 


year, foundations of desirable 
It is impossible to 
enter into a discussion here of all the means 
by which this is to be accomplished, but 
suffice it to say that Madame Necker’s ob 
servations upon the subject are psycholog 
ically sound. 

During this early period of life one great 
virtue, preeminent, above all others, is to 
be assiduously cultivated—obedience ; not 
the obedience of the slave, but of the free 
man, whose liberty is conformity to the 
laws of God. The child, of course, as yet 
knows nothing of the larger connotation of 
the word ; he only knows that his happiness 
is bound up with his obedience to the wishes 
of those in authority. As he grows older 
the obedience he has thus early been ae 
customed to render to trans 
ferred to ideals of duty. 
obedience is thus the first step in the culti 


persons is 
This training in 
vation of the will, which is, according to 
Madame Necker’s view, the chief business 
of education. 
The aim of 
years, as she conceived it, can be expressed 
right 


education in these early 


phrase—the formation of 


Physical habits first, upon which 


in one 
habits. 
moral habits so largely depend; the habit 
all, 


the child’s welfare at 


of obedience above under which all 
others necessary for 
this period may rise and flourish. 

When she passes 


formal education, Madame Necker’s ideas 


to a consideration of 


are not less clear and well-formulated. 
One is amazed at the way she has winnowed 
the chaff from the writings of the eduea- 
tional reformers, hesitating not to criticize 
and to amend, saving what appealed to her 
learning and her common-sense as the sal- 


ient features, adding views of her own, and 
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giving us a body of educational doctrine 
that is as sound to-day as when she penned 
it, almost one hundred years ago. Indeed, 
much of it we have not yet caught up with. 
Only the advance guard in education has 
mastered her principles. 

Said Herbert Spencer: 

Education will not be definitely systematized till 
the day when science shall be in possession of a 
rational psychology. 

Madame Necker said much the same 
thing—but she said it first. There was no 
science of pedagogy in her day, but she 
looked forward to the time when there 
might be one, founded upon a long course 
of observation and experiment, checked 
by follow-up work, which should judge of 
the value of education by its functioning 
in later life; a method which is just begin- 
ning to be applied in a few seattered school 
systems. Meantime, until the science of 
pedagogy shall have arrived, by attention 
to what psychology we know, and by hold- 
ing ourselves ever in the attitude of 
learners from childhood, our attempts at 
education must go on. 

The aim of education at this period, cor- 
responding to our primary schools, is two- 
fold, to conserve the pupil’s health, and to 
inspire him—with a love of study? with a 
desire for knowledge? these are minor con- 
siderations; with moral resolution, with 
the attitude of facing difficulties and the 
courage that overcomes them, the deter- 
mination to do his duty at all costs. Recog- 
nizing this as the great aim, the teacher is 
not likely to fall into the fallacy of sub- 
stituting mere learning for training. It is 
easy to instruct, and the average child 
readily acquires information; but the true 
test of the teaching is whether or not it 
really gets across to the child, whether or 
not it functions in his thinking and acting. 
There is, of course, a certain amount of 
knowledge that the child should acquire at 


this period, the tools of learning, so to 
speak, which enable him to make his way 
toward further knowledge and power. 

The teacher, furthermore, must realize 
that he is teaching children, not subjects. 
Psychology must be the first article in his 
ereed. The child presents himself to the 
teacher under three aspects—the present 
child, the future man, and the pupil to be 
educated. Each has rights that must be re- 
spected. Education must not crush the free 
and joyous spirit of the child—he has a 
right to his childhood ; neither must it over- 
look the fact that he will one day be a man, 
with social obligations and duties, and that 
for the present he is in a transition state 
where new capacities and desires are devel- 
oping, and where often he is, in a very real 
sense, a different creature to-day from 
what he was yesterday. The teacher must 
be in possession of the main facts relative 
to this growing period; he must know the 
normal child mind, have before him its 
‘*nattern,’’ as she says, and thoughtful ob 
servation will enable him to follow the 
development of his pupil and to adapt his 
instruction to its different stages. He must 
of course be master of his subject, as well 
as of the methods of presentation. Psy- 
chology, subject-matter, method, here we 
see the three important things in the ma- 
king of a teacher, as Madame Necker con- 
ceived it. 

As to the subjects of study at this period, 
she would introduce the child to science, 
history and art—science under the guise of 
nature study in its various forms, history 
as vivid description and narration and 
dramatic representation, art as music and 
poetry, pictures and_ statues, beautiful 
buildings, above all the beauties of nature. 
The child who is accustomed from baby- 
hood to beautiful objects can scarcely fail 
to grow into a person of cultivated tastes. 
After all the only valuable acquirements at 


ee 
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this age are those that are involuntary 
The knowledge we are at such pains to 
impart to the child often affects him but 
little. He feels no need of it, he takes no 
pleasure in it, therefore he forgets it as 
soon as possible. But Madame Necker, as 
remarked above, is no advocate of the 
laissez faire policy of Rousseau; on the con- 
trary, her eternal insistence is upon train- 
ing, training; not the facts a child may 
store in his memory, but the habits he 
forms, are the true index to his future 
progress. In this connection method be- 
comes all important, not a_ stereotyped 
method applied indiscriminately to all sub- 
jects and all children, but a wise combina- 
tion that runs no risk, as some methods do, 
of subverting by its very nature the ends 
it is meant to serve. Aids and devices to 
assist learning are all very well, but need 
to be carefully used. She says: 

You may create a taste for science by means 
of the pebbles in your garden walk, and destroy 
it by means of a museum. 

Not great buildings and elaborate equip- 
ment are the desiderata of this period of 
education, but a simple, wholesome, happy 
child life, under the guidance of one who 
will patiently help him explore the wonders 
of his environment. 

So far boys and girls have worked and 
played together in the democracy of child- 
hood. At the close of this period, however. 
somewhere about the tenth year, Madame 
Necker thinks there must be a differentia- 
tion in their education. The reason seems 
not so much psychological as social; indeed 
she raises the question as to the existence 
of psychological sex-differences at all—a 
bold thing to do a hundred years ago. But 
she realized that, as society is organized, 
women as a rule perform different fune- 
tions from men, and this being the case, i 
seemed only logical that some preparation 


be made for the peculiar tasks that usually 


fall to a woman's lot. However, the ulti- 
mate aim of edueation is the same for both 
sexes—the formation of character, the prep- 
aration for complete living. And so it falls 
out that her idea of the education of girls 
is very different from the traditional ideas 
of her day. 

In the first place, she notes that one don 
nant aim controlled the education of girls 
that of preparation for marriage. Not for 
wifehood and motherhood, mind you, but 
that she might ‘‘make a good match,’’ 
was the girl of a hundred years ago 
brought up, just as she is vet in some 
circles. She was often so busy acquiring 
the art of angling for a husband that she 
had small time for learning household man 
agement and the care of children, to say 
nothing of science and history. In view of 
the fact that great numbers of women never 
married at all, and many more who did 
were notable failures in marriage, Madame 
Necker considered herself justified in pro 
posing a radically different system of edu 
cation, And here, as in the other parts ot 
her work, she shows herself many years 
ahead of her time. Woman’s sphere, Silt 
Says, is not confined to the home. Her 
primary interest is there, to be sure, but 
her business is with society at large, be 
cause society at large conditions the status 
and the welfare of the home. It is the 
argument with which we have grown famil 
lar to-day, summed up in the ery of tem 
perance reformers and vice crusaders and 
women trade unionists, ‘Guard the home 

Nothing less than the perfecting of s 
ety is the role of woman, and this is the con 
eern of all women, rich or poor, married or 
single. This being true, a girl is entitled 
to as broad and as strenuous an edueation 
asa boy. Madame Necker’s program, then, 
includes the training of the whole girl, 
physical, mental and moral. The physical 


- 
i 


training of girls was almost unheard of in 
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her day. The pale and languishing beauty 
of the time survives in old novels, the cling- 
ing-vine type of woman that has happily 
Madame Necker 


would set aside some time each day for 


passed forever, we hope. 


bodily exercise of considerable length and 
vigor, as much as possible in the open air. 
She even advocates playgrounds, where 
play games and exercise to- 


Intel- 


girls might 
gether under competent supervision. 
lectual training proper she would have ex- 
tend the to fifteen; 
the girl should study mathematies, science, 
Arith- 
natural 


over years from ten 
history, languages and literature 
the 


ences, physics and chemistry, ancient and 


metic, algebra, geometry, Ss¢l- 


modern history, Latin and English, Ger- 


man or Italian, with due regard to poetry 
and composition, and some drawing and 
music, more if she shows a special talent— 


it is a comprehensive program, and com- 


pares favorably with most of our high- 
school courses to-day. In her sixteenth 
year, which is taken as the beginning of 


youth, all strenuous mental work is put 
aside for an entire twelve months and the 
religious instruction in 


time devoted to 


preparation for confirmation, which en- 


sues at the end of the period. It is a quiet 
time of mental and physical adjustment, 
for the cultivation of that potse which the 
modern girl so often conspicuously lacks. 

Now ensue two years of ‘‘finishing.’’ Of 
and instruction in 


polishing of manners 


the social graces, perhaps? By no means. 
It is what we should to-day call vocational 
education; Madame Necker proceeds upon 
the that all 
they are called upon to manage a home or 


assumption women, whether 
not, should at least know how to do so. So 
now the girl studies the principles of house- 
hold management, marketing and the keep- 
ing of accounts, household sanitation and 
hygiene, the making of the family budget. 
She learns, too, the relation of the home to 
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the community, and acquires the elements 
of civic hygiene and an intelligent interest 
in the less fortunate portions of the com- 
munity. It is vocational education in its 
cultural 
she is ready for her introduction to society, 


aspect. Thus at eighteen, when 
she is a capable, efficient young woman, 
healthy and vigorous. fitted to become the 
mother of sturdy sons and daughters, or, 
her, to take 


place in the world and help carry forward 


if motherhood is denied her 


its work. No part of her nature has been 
neglected, or cultivated at t 


he expense of 
another; theory and practise have gone 
hand in hand; she is educated in the true 
sense, the three h’s, head, hand and heart, 
adequately trained. 

Such, in briefest 
the ‘‘Edueation 
It is impossible to do justice to it within 


outline, are the main 
points of Progressive.’’ 
the compass of a short article, but if I have 
succeeded the fact 


that Madame Necker three generations ago 


in ealling attention to 


set forth in great detail much of the educa- 
tional theory that we pride ourselves upon 
as most progressive to-day, [ must perforce 
be satisfied. To be sure she did not origi- 
nate it all; but, at her worst, she did much 
more than borrow from Rousseau and Pes- 
talozzi, and, at her best, in genetic psychol- 
ogy and in the education of girls, she was 
until 
the advent of the behaviorist schools, have 
followed the later 


feminists would do well to imitate the en- 


truly a pioneer. The later geneticists, 


largely her method; 


tire self-restraint, coupled with ‘‘serious 
with which she approaches the 
What ‘‘Emile’’ 
the general education field, the ‘‘ Education 


passion’’ 
woman question. Was in 
Progressive’’ might well be in the narrower 
field of the education of girls. Her view- 
point is essentially modern; she deals with 
the questions that are vexing us to-day, 
and her solutions are as sane and practical 


Why 


as any that have yet been reached. 
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a work of such obvious value should have 
been so completely ignored by the historians 
Per- 
haps its serious style has been its handicap. 
Had it 
Emile or in the easy-going narrative of 


of education is not easy to discover. 


been written with the daring of 
Leonard and Gertrude we might all have 
thumbed it in our college courses in eduea- 
Undoubtedly it 


few could have recognized the logical 


tion. was ahead of its 
time; 
outcome of the principles set forth in the 
modest volume on the edueation of women. 
it, the 


real 


Sut, however we look at ‘Progres 


sive Edueation’’ is a contribution to 
the 


recognition as a milestone in the history of 


literature of pedagogy, and deserves 
modern edueation. 

WINIFRED RICHMOND 
Strate NORMAL SCHOOL, 
GORHAM, ME. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION’S COURSE IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


THE 


IN response to more than a thousand r 
quests from various parts of the country, the 
Bureau of Education, Department of the Inte 
added to its list of reading 


rior, has just 


courses a reading course in American history 
In announcing the new course Dr. P. P. Clax- 
ton, commissioner of education, declares: 


All American citizens should know more of the 
history of their country than ean be learned from 
the meager outlines of the text-books used in our 
That a 


ber of people should have such general and com 


elementary and high schools. large num 
prehensive knowledge of the country, its life and 
growth and the form and spirit of its institutions, 
as can be gained only from reading at least sev 
eral of the standard histories is essential to the 
welfare of the Republic. At 


tion and at many state and municipal elections the 


every national elec 
people are called upon to vote on policies which can 
not be intelligently determined without such knowl 
Legislators and other representatives of the 
Only out of 


edge. 
people are constantly in need of it. 
the history of the past can come an understanding 


of the principles by which they must be guided if 


they are to work wisely for the future. To read 
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extensively and dee] ly in the history of the 

try becomes therefore a patriotie duty Only ¢ S 
can one love his land with ‘‘ love tar br iyht tror 
out the storied past,’’ ‘‘used within the present 
and ‘‘transfused through future tim: 


thought 


Those who have learned to read hist 


the most interesting form of literatur he st 
of any country or of any great movement 
people, fit ly told, is interest y, @s 

the reader has learned to understand 


to each other of the thought and fteeln 


pose and action of the people No I s 
more interesting history than the | ted St 
which, from its beginnings in the seattered sett 


ments of immigrants from European shores 


hundred years ago and less, has grow thr 
colonial and national life till it has be e the 
greatest, wealthiest, and most powerful and most 
prosperous, the freest, the most self-controlled a 
self-restrained, the most cosmopolitan and the 


firmly united nation the world has ever k 


The story of the Unite i States is the storv not of 
dynasties and courts, but of the people, their life 
their industries, their ispirations and tft ‘ 
cratic institutions through which they ive sough 
to attain these aspirations, and every line of the 
story throbs with present ‘ ~ i 
meaning 

The list of books was selected by the bureau 
In cooperation with several well-known 


and educators, including Dr. W. I 
Syracuse University; Dr. Wilbur |] 
Hartford, Conn.; Dr. Franklin | 
Riley, of Washington and Lee U: versity, j 

Dr. William Starr Myers, of Princeton | 


torians 
Mace, of 


Gordy, of 


versity. 

rhe books in the course were selected 
a view to presenting a compl record 
United States, including t Europe | 
ground, exploration and settlement, the war 
of independence, the division over sectional 
issues, economic development, the « war 
and reconstruction, and the concentrat and 
expansion of the United States a i 

This yurs s designed pr r r 
those who have left school, but one 
eligible who can find time to read. For par 
ticulars address the Home Education Divi 
sion, United States Bureau f Kdue 


Washington, D. C 
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THE BROOKLYN BRANCH OF THE COLLEGE OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

Tue board of trustees of the College of the 

City of New York has approved the establish- 

branch of the i 


This action was taken 


ment of a new college in the 


borough of Brooklyn. 
in response to the numerous requests of promi- 
nent Brooklyn citizens to have higher educa 
tion brought nearer home. It has been pointed 
out that hundreds of Brooklyn students travel 
a long distance every day and every evening to 
attend classes of the day and evening sessions 
of the evening 
session conducted in the boys’ high 
school building. The board of education has 


cooperated by granting the college authorities 


of the college. The new branch 


will be 


permission to use the necessary rooms and 
offices in the boys’ high school, Marcy and Put 
nam Avenues. 

The director of the 
fessor 
proval of President Sidney E. 


has appointed a staff comprised al- 


Pro 
with the ap- 
Mezes and the 


session, 


evening 
Frederick B. Robinson, 
trustees, 
most entirely of Brooklyn men to conduct the 
branch. Dr. A. C 
story and polities and director 
Adelphi College, 
polities. Dr. 


work of the Fredenburgh, 
professor of hi 
of the 
will 


Riess, 


courses of 


extension 


teach and Ernst 


head of the 


history 


Latin department of thi 


boys’ high school, will teach the Latin. The 
rest of the staff has also been chosen from 
leaders in Brooklyn edueational cireles. In 


immediate charge of the branch as assistant to 


session, will be 


principal of the 


the director of the evening 


Harold FE. 


lvn Evening 


Buttrick, Brook 
High School. 


n administrative work will be Henry 8. 


Associated with 


him 
Esselstyn, of the English department of th 
school. 

The courses to be introduced at first will be: 
English composition, history of English litera- 
ture, Shakespeare’s tragedies, history, Ameri- 
can political history, advanced algebra, analyt- 
ical geometry, first and second year Spanish, 
third and fourth year French, third and fourth 
year German, Virgil, Horace, public speaking 
and surveying. The subjects are scheduled so 
that students wishing to take laboratory work 


may report for such work at the main college 
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laboratories on evenings not scheduled for 
work in Brooklyn. 

Any male graduate of a high school may be 
admitted. Registration was carried on every 
February 5, and recita 


night of the week of 


tions began on February 13. 


REPORT ON MILITARY TRAINING IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF NEW JERSEY 


New 
schools is opposed in a report prepare d for th 
submitted to Rdg 


on February 5 by the Commission on Military 


MILITARY training in Jersey's hig 


legislature and (Gaovernor 


Training in High Schools. The commission’s 


conclusions are as follows: 


The military training of high-school pupils car 


I 
not be effective unless supplemented by a subst 


quent course of adult training. As the latter has 


+ 


not been provided, either by the state or na 


the former ean not be justified by the results. 


As no effective plan of universal military serv 


has been formulated, there is no assurance th 


pupils of high schools subjected to military train 


ing will serve as soldiers. 


justified in acting alone, 


New Jersey is not 


dependently of other states, in training men or 


hoys for the national defense, because the number 


trained could not be adequate for the purpose 


without the cooperation of the other states. Mil 
tary training is a matter of national, not state, 
pohiey. 

for selecting high-school 


- is no go vd reason 


pupils for purposes of military training. If any 
boys must be trained, all boys of the required agi 
and strength should receive training. 

training in high 


Compulsory military 


will cause pupils who desire to evade it to leav 
school, and will thus serve to counteract all the 
agencies which tend to prolong school life. 

The 


training is objectionable because it 


boys for military 


will lead to 


selection of high-school 


undesirable social distinctions. 


Military training in high schools has been pro 


posed, not because it is wise, but because it is 
easy to use the machinery of the school system for 
the purpose. 

The knowledge that none of the great military 
nations of Europe has resorted to training boys 
should prevent us from doing so. 

As well-known military authorities oppose juve 
nile training, we should not favor it. 

It is distaste for 


service which this training engenders in the young 


significant of the military 
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t most refrain from entering the service when In Ss 


they become men. James Morgan Hart, J.U.D.. L.HLD.. 1839 


Boys of high-school age can not successfully 1916, Professor of Modern ] naa Tt 
ce up the strenuous work of real military train 
; 1S72 and of | sh 1890-19 ( 
pe , . Versity, t ed 
Military training does not ineculeate the habit of ! 
membrance by his f1 is 1 pu \ 


ng obedience. It is discipline under restraint, 


removal of which leads to laxity of conduct. gladly wolde he 


‘ 
Patriotism is not taught by military training Proressor Wittiam Kvox Tar Q 
s best taught in a study ot the country, its his Peabody ( llega: for 'v rs. d | 
its progress, its provisions for the happiness ' 
I ! _ . , I : ruary i; it ‘ g | 
lfare of the peo} le. . 
, 1S > 2. . late had | 
Disc pline of self 1s the aim of all school exer 
United St: Bureau | 
ses, not of military training alone. 
, 1 . . tine Swis ~ ~ 1% ) 
The school trains pupils for life. Attention | 
i not be drawn away from this great purpose professor of ¢ ‘ i 
i special activity which may never be utilized. versity of South Carolina, 114 
Military training must be distinguished from become professor of rur: dd 
tary drill. The exercises in the high schools urer of Px lw ( 
Wyoming belong to the latter, not to the 1) | 
4 le ' ' | EDI ( : = 
ner. rhe cost of either would be too yreat to 
‘i y the results sume, in June, the « t! na | 
" . i Thre I ~ 
Military drill is not advisable as a means of [ the ¢ ( > 
hysical training Thorough courses in physical Chevy ¢ es 
“ae 
ining are better as giving a mental training for Washington, D. ( 
; ser > and are sure ereasa or al) 
litary service, and are surely necessary for all Districr Sup ’ ENT I. Epwin G 
rhe commission recommends compulsory physical WASSER, New York ( . d 
ning for all the ils in the pubhe schools of 
pul ] vision . ’ 
state 
recrea , d 
. - " - ept the iit 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS Fed ‘ Pp 
eqderat ~ 


B. B. J ACKSON has been promoted to be su t] = my eX \ rk ¢ 
perintendent at Minneapolis to fill the vacancy 


caused by the removal of F. E. Spaulding to he Bove’ H 


JoseEPH LEE has been elected chairman of th 


lecturing 


Anton H. Aprt i / r four 
. : fessor of German in t satelite af % 
Wittium G. Witicox has been reelected we ice 


pre side nt of the New York ( ity B yard of Edu- 


Boston School Committee to succeed Dr. 


David D. Seannell. 


ition. Thirty-three members voted for Mr. 
Willeox and seven cast blank ballots. John , , eW 
Whalen was reelected Vice president by a : ‘ x \ : | 
unanimous vote. 

At the university day exercises of the Uni education. ha ; ted t , pr 
versity of Pennsylvania at the Academy ot fessors} 1 Dr. | du 
Music on February 22, the orator of the day jas made a « tnd 
will be President Jacob G. Schurman, of Cor-  gystem of New Yor d y preparing a 
nell Uniwersity. text-book on s¢ dar edu t | ed 

A TABLET in memory of the late Professor J. results 


M. Hart, of Cornell University, will be placed schools and methods 
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of Co- 


Forgotten 


Proressor FRANKLIN H. Guippincs, 


spoke —_— = A 
the dinner of the 


lumbia University, 
Purpose of Education” at 
New York School Masters’ Club at the Aldine 


Club on February 10. 


Dr. Cuartes H. Jupp, director of the school 
of education of the University of Chicago, lec- 
tured on “ Periodicity in Education,” before 
the Cincinnati Women Teachers’ Association 
on February 10. 


Proressor M. V. 
of psychology of the University of Wisconsin, 
made an address before the New Orleans Edu- 
Some 


O’Snea, of the department 


cational Association on February 5, on “ 
Every-day Traits of Human Nature.” 
Presipent Frank L. McVey, of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, lectured recently in St. 
Paul All-Minnesota Development 
Association “ The of 
ments”; at Sheboygan, Wisconsin, under the 
auspices of the Women’s Club of that city, on 
‘ Socialism,” and at Moorhead, Minnesota, be- 
fore the Northwestern Minnesota Teachers’ 


Association, on “ The Study of the Social Sci- 


before the 


on Taxation Improve- 


ences in the Development of Social Relation- 
ships.”’ 


Mr. 


den of Sing Sing prison, will conduct a course 


Tuomas Mott Osporne, formerly war- 


in practical penology in the department of ex- 


tension teaching at Columbia University. Dr. 
Bernard Glueck, now working under the di- 
rection of the Rockefeller Foundation in the 


psychiatric clinie at Sing Sing Prison, and Dr. 


E. Stagg Whitin will cooperate with Mr. Os- 


borne in the courses on criminology. <A spe- 
cial endowment for these courses has been 


given by citizens of New York who are inter- 
ested in prison reform. 

A JoINT meeting of the Association of His- 
tory Teachers of the Middle States and Mary- 
land and the History Department of the High 
Teachers’ Association held 

10, at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Dr. David Snedden, of Teachers 


College, formerly State Commissioner of Edu- 


School was on 


February 


cation of Massachusetts, addressed the asso- 


“ History and the Social Sciences 
of Youths.” Dr. 


ciations on 


the Education James 


in 
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New York, led a 
discussion of the address. Mrs. Margaret M. 
Crumpacker, of the National Patriotic Edu 
cation Society, spoke on “ Patriotism through 


Sullivan, state historian of 


Education.” 


Dr. Howarp W. Nupp, director of the Public 
Education Association, has announced that 
at the annual public meeting of the asso 
tion, to be held on Tuesday evening, Februa: 
20, at the Hotel Biltmore, the subject, “ Learn 
ing for Earning, or the Place of Vocation 
Training in a Comprehensive Scheme of Pul 
lie Edueation,” will be discussed. Dr. Joh 
Dewey, professor of philosophy and educatio 


Columbia University, will speak from the poi 


of view of the educator; Samuel Gompers, 
president, American Federation of Labor, 
will speak from the general viewpoint of 


R. Lovejoy, secretary, N 


labor: and Owen 


tional Child Labor Committee, will speak 
one familiar with the problem of the child 
at work. 

THe Hox. WiwtiaMm B. MckKintey, Ch: 


paign, congressman from the Nineteenth Di 


trict, has given bonds and stocks valued 
$120,000 to the University of Illinois for th 
establishment of an infirmary for the use 


students and faculties of the institution 


the 
Tue fund of $75,000 for university ext 
sion is now available and the Massachusetts 


Board of Education announces a reopening 
were suspended last 
Oper 


which 
lack of 


tions for the ensuing vear are essentially U! 


the enrollments 


October because of a money. 


same as in the past. Correspondence students 
will be taken in any of the courses which thi 
department has offered, providing, of course 
that the applicant can comply with the re 
quirements. be organized 
wherever there is a demand made by 


may also 


Classes 


twenty 
or more for the same course in one community. 
Certain cities and towns of the state will 
again serve as centers. In these centers, two 
or three courses may be given for those who 
eare to take The nature of thes 


courses is determined by officials of the de- 


them. 


partment in conjunction with local people who 
have intimate knowledge of its demands and 


requirements. It is hoped that school com- 
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trustees 


s and 


el ar, as 


public library 


heretofore, to 


their way 
ith the department. 
Ir has been decided by the ei 
ive a small board of eduecatio 
members. The 


nall b 


campaig 


yard 


was 


, 
make 


BILL to 
s throughout the state of Pennsylvar 
community centers and meeting place 

been introduced into th 
ce mplete In its proy 


use oft 


ding such 
by a popular vote. 


Tue Boston Eve 


possible signs, on’s Sel 


I 
s ready this year for 


Transcript says: “ ] 
001 Committers 
a remarkably successful 
nt. Last 


to be the 


of accomplishme night’s elee 


Mr. Jose ph Lee 


nah mere ly confirms a le adership to which he 


hew cha r 


has long been assigned in matters educational, 
by his great interest in the subject, by his fer- 
of thought ne ld, and by 


and all 


‘OMMmIttee 


ile habit within the 


his years of practical service. Any 
undertakings assumed by the school « 
during his chairmanship should further be 
helped to success by the harmonious organiza 
the present membership. Of the new 
committeemen, Mr. Henry Abrahams 
liberal] and high minded 


paign that he would represent no irreconcilably 


tion of 
easily 
proved by his cam 
specialized point of view whatsoever, but on 
the contrary the honest adaptability of a man 
whole publie’s good first. 
Sullivan is an able 
We shall hear no more of useless 
school 
mittee and the superintendent, or of difficul- 
Boston 


who is seeking the 


Judge successor to Mr. 


Corcoran. 


friction or eonflict between the com 


ties involving the business agent. 


wants a superintendent who shall be something 
better clerk of the 


than an administrative 
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ment was made rece) 
submitted next tert 

form proposed, a m 

dents at Oxford, ; 
gree of Doctor 
under new ¢o1 
Council has 

the object and se 


} 
expressed as follows 


The purpose of these sta 


further facilities for 
those who may wish 
universities in the 
Dominions, the | 
where. They thus 


likely to be of 


abroad for the purpose 


course Compt 
come to Oxford 


been no post pri 
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seems desirable to provide a course 


likely to attract them 


attractive. It 
a degree which will be 


to Oxford. It 


and 
seems further desirable, on general 
grounds, to make additional provision for the pro 
motion of advanced studies in Otford. It is hoped 


that the scheme contained in these statutes will 


encourage such studies, and will help to bring to 


the university a number of advanced students. 


It must not be assumed that the statutes will 


necessarily pass, 

There ; 
prefer - a new 
adopted, that of Doctor of Phi 
‘Tana 


terms Lette rs and Scie nee, Wo 


tered form. some in the “university 


who would doctorate 


losophy, the 
again, while 


well-known Others, 


keeping the uld 
call these 


doctors. It 


new graduates masters rather than 


is understood that the subject is 
engaging the interest of other universities also. 
A MOVEMENT to stimulate the further devel- 


opment of engineering studies at Princeton 
University was inaugurated by the Princeton 
Princeton 


Dr. L. D. 


president of the American Institute 


Engineering Association in the 
Club, at a 


Ricketts, 


testimonial dinner to 
of Mining Engineers, and a Princeton gradu 
ate of 1881. Addresses were made by Dr. Rick 
etts, President John Grier Hibben, of Prince- 
ton University, and Dr. Charles Mann, of the 
Carnegie Foundation, author of a report on 
engineering education, soon to be made public 
by the foundation. At present more than nine 
hundred of Princeton’s eight thousand gradu- 
ates are engaged in some form of engineering 
activity. 

THE pension plan for teachers drawn up by 
representatives of the New York City teach- 
ers’ associations and Henry Bruere, former 
City Chamberlain, was announced to the High 
School Teachers Association at a recent meet- 


The 
plan will be supported by most of the teach- 


ing at the High School of Commerce. 


ers, it is believed, but to make this certain a 
referendum among teachers will be taken. If 
the will be 
made to induce the legislature to pass the laws 


teachers approve it an attempt 


necessary to put the plan into effect. Under 
the new plan the pension fund would be con- 
ducted under the supervision of the State In- 
surance Department. Teachers would be eli- 
gible for retirement at the age of 65 years, or 
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after thirty-five years of service without 
or at the end of ten years on the 


disability 


c mtribute 


gard to age, 
mental 
forced to 


more than 3 per cent. of their salary, 


ground of physical or 


Teachers are not to be 
may contribute more if they want to, in 
case their pensions would be larger. 
feated pension plan required the 


of their salaries into the 


pay 5 per cent. 


sion fund. The city, under the new plan, 
provide one fourth of the pension to 
sioners and the teachers will pay on 
In addition the city will pay 

fourth of the average 


id one thirt 


salary 
years al 
ary for each year previous 
1917. 
the 
estate the 


On resign: 


ition or dismissal 


fund will return to the tea 
full 
fund with interest at 4 per cent. 


amount he has 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE FRESHMAN ADVISER 
HERE 


have an 


at the Pennsylvania Sta 
organization 
freshman advisers. 

Each member of this board is 
the faculty. At the 


of about 


mber o 
17 
college 


‘ , —— 
beginning of the 


year, a group thirty freshmen are 
and it is his duty to act 
students. The 


—— 
aaviser 


assigned to his eare, 


as adviser to this group of 
variety of questions upon which the 
must act are multitudinous; he must decide 
upon questions of arranging the schedule, of 
eonduct, of 


variety of other matters. 


scholastic standing, and on a 
His most important 
duty, however, is the personal work the adviser 


As a 


the faculty his experience represents at least 


is called upon to perform. member of 


four years of undergraduate activity and in 
additional years f experi- 
The best thought and ad- 


vice of all this experience should be placed at 


most cases 


many 

ence with students. 
the disposal of his advisees. The opportunity 
for personal usefulness in guiding the lives 
of men is the most attractive feature of the 
position. During the first year of college stu- 
dents frequently need a person to whom they 
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: a 
tor advice 


and impartial. T hom could 


turn than to a f the 


man over 

times the trouble is entirely 

word of encouragement may mea 

between suce and failure. 

nen i! roper channel, to he Ip 

yuld and dire ] ; of men during the 
lastie period o he freshme 

he sacred duty of the freshman 

directed 


freshman 


influence can be made to bear richer fruit than 
a capacity of this chara 
A personal experience of the writer will 
serve to illustrate the practical working of 
the system. Late one afternoon a student, 
one of his advisees, came to his office to talk 


lity of dropping from college 


over the advisabi 
The student was below the required grade in 
two subjects. He had worked faithfully and 
the results were so discouraging that the stu- 
dent could see little hope of ever passing all 
his subjects. <A little investigation disclosed 
the fact that his schedule contained one sub- 
ject in excess of the normal number of hours. 
This permitted him to drop one subject, which 
did away with one of his sources of discour- 


agement. In the other subject in which he 


SCIENTIST'S O! 
SOCIOLOGY 
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perience; its numerous disagreeing schools 
certainly do not argue that this attempt has 
yet been successful. The languages are arts 
of communication used or once used by large 
groups of people. Sociology is the endeavor 
to describe and interpret the mutual relations 
in other words, to understand hu- 

Now 
tific elements in each of these disciplines, but 
the fact that 


for not teaching 


of men, or, 


man society. there are doubtless scien- 


they are not pure sciences is no 
reason them. 

The fact that sociology opens to the student 
a rich department of human experience not 
incisively or directly touched by any other 
discipline, and which will probably not be in- 
telligently 


directed to it, is 


viewed if attention is not academ- 


ically reason enough for 


teaching it in a higher school system which 


find 
which no one speaks and for detailed atten- 


can a conspicuous place for a language 
tion, in history, to long-passed-away peoples 


whose influence on western civilization, a 
product almost entirely of human nature and 
modern achievement, is almost negligible. 

the 


individuals and societies live or try to 


By focusing attention on processes by 
which 
live, with each other, by endeavoring to inter- 
pret the origin and meaning of our standards 
and ideals, by depicting the psychical rela- 
tion of men to their social and physical en- 
vironments, by analyzing the institutions and 
groupings met with in human society, by 
throwing into clear vision the folk-mind and 
its products ranging from myths and rituals 
to attitudes regarding love and marriage, and 
by stimulating the pupil to look intelligently 
for the causes and proper remedies for the 
multitude of mal-adjustments and misery-pro- 
ducing agencies with which human happiness 
now contends—in doing these things, sociol- 
ogy does a very praiseworthy piece of work 
whenever and wherever it is given a chance. 
This is enough to give it a place in the course 
of study. With such potentialities it has in- 
strumental, sentimental, civic 
The fact that soci- 


ology does not (intelligently) claim to be an 


liberalizing, 


and even vocational value. 


exact science like mathematics, or even chem- 
istry, in no way argues against introducing it 
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generally into the curriculum. Were its scien- 
tifie slight as to 
with literature, its 


pretensions so be on a 
those of 
sideration would be just as strong. 

The 
introduction of a subject into the schools are: 
students be it so that it 


will enrich their lives and enable them to live 


par 
claims for con 


pertinent questions concerning the 


can interested in 
better with their fellow men, and is its con 
tent, however indefinable in precise terms, on 
that is not already adequately and legitimately 


dealt with in other branches of instruction ? 
Sociology can successfully answer these in- 
quiries. C. C. Cuurcu 


CuHIcaGo, ILL. 


QUOTATIONS 


THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 


Despite the fact that its work has been quite 
lost sight of, the legislative committee inves 
tigating the Massachusetts Agricultural Co 
Amherst, and education 
the state, has not idle. Its 
latest inquiries have been directed to the caus« 
Massachusetts 
Agricultural College 
state colleges, 


lege at agricultural 


throughout been 
from which fifty boys are at 
tending the Connecticut 
rather 


at Storrs, among other 


than our own institution. The committee sent 
blanks to each of these boys asking why they 
selected the 
adding a $60 tuition to their expenses, instead 
the Massachusetts Agricultural 


Connecticut institution, thereby 
of selecting 
College. 
Some of the answers are given in the school 
and college department of the Transcript to- 
day. They would seem to indicate that con- 
ditions at Amherst are not wholly to the liking 
of all the boys in the state seeking an agricul- 
One boy states that the en- 
trance examinations at Amherst are too diffi- 
cult, and out of all proportion to the prepara- 
tion furnished by many of the smaller Massa- 


Another says that there 


tural education. 


chusetts high schools. 
is too little opportunity at Amherst for self- 
help, and it is easier for him to earn the $60 
tuition, and what else he needs besides, at 
Storrs. A third complains that there are no 


freshmen dormitories at Amherst, and there- 
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fore room and board are more expensive at 


private houses. Sociably inclined, he also says 
that for this reason opportunities for inter- 
course with his fellows are cut off. Other boys 
are attracted to Connecticut by the excellence 
f the poultry course and others want engi- 
neering courses, 


rhe 


wort 1 


in one 


eould be 


parsimony with regard to our own agri- 


answers summarized 


cultural college. The state is unwilling to ex- 
pend the requisite amount of monev to make 
the college attractive enough to keep these 
fifty boys at home. An appropriation suffi 
ciently large to provide adequate dormitory 
space, opportunities for more student labor, 
and satisfactory courses, would keep more stu- 
of the state. If a 
liberal followed out it 


would doubtless keep more graduates in the 


agriculture in sim- 


dents 


arly program were 
the strong- 


the college 


state also, thereby removing one of 


est arguments the opponents of 


have to present. 
In years past it has been difficult enough for 


the college to obtain adequate appropriations 
for even its running expenses and while the 
equipment has improved each year it has not 
kept pace with the needs, or better, the oppor- 
tunities of the college. The executive officers 
have been forced to spend valuable time argu- 
that they 


far better advantage at 


ing before legislative committees 
might to 
the college itself, finally coming out with a 
small part of what they asked for. 
competed with taxpayers who would turn the 


have used 
They have 


institution into a purely trade school and rob 
it of its present high standing in collegiate 
circles. If these taxpayers had their way, they 
would see far more boys annually leaving the 
the 


commonwealth should take pride in giving to 


commonwealth for an education which 
them. 

The question of difficult entrance examina- 
It is 
rather one for towns and cities, which often do 


The 


question chiefly raised by the Massachusetts 


tions is not of concern at this time. 
not offer proper preparation, to consider. 


boys at Storrs is one of parsimony or false 
economy. If the state is going to have an agri- 


cultural college it should support it, and not 
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drive its 
believe they 


Evening T'ra 


A RURAL SCHOOL 
Health 
stracted in the Jour? 
descr 


schools of Porter C 


SURVEY 


PuBLI Service Bulletin 77, 


ical Association, 


three officers of 
Health Service 

the physical and m« 
dren, but also the school! 
supplies, toilet 
County has ; 
population 
native born. 


and 


average 


} 


the total sel 
number of 

2.44 bovs and 
rural school buildings were 
ical 
Of the buildings, t] 


$.8, or 


eXaminations n 


cement and forty 


were one story 


114 


their 


there 
| , 


schools obtain 


buildings were 
rural 
town water systems, two ; 
125 to 150 


are withou 


from 
17.5 


mainder, nearly 75 per cent., 


per cent., 


are supplied fron 


shallow driven wells. Sanitary drinking fo 


tains were found in seven schools, | 
two were out of order and on 
In all the el 


well. 


other cases, dre1 


For toilet accommoda 


and 


THAlTiK 


four inside closets 
privies, none of which 
in a possible 100, Sin] 
provided 
schools common 
Paper towels were 
and individual towel 
were in use in thre vols 
The 
summaries of findings on floor 
desks, shades, blackboards. 
tion, and heating, 


interesting and 


were used in forty-one. 


material, 
1] 


iumina 


window 
ventilation 


regulation, ete., most 


Te mper iture 
if 
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ultimate bearing on health conditions, but too 

lengthy for recital. 
Part Il. of the 


condition of 


he physical 

As stated 
rural school 
daily 


school 


report 
ol children. 
3.103 
‘ounty. The 
school fi 
Z,012- n 
2.488 school children, 1,253 


limit 


covers 
rural schy 
there is a total of 
Porter ( 
attendance in the 
years of 1914-15 
included 

boys and 1,235 girls. The ag 


Interesting 


above, 


children In average 


rural r the 


The physical 


was 
survey 
was from 


six to sixteen. data regarding 


ight, racial differences, vital 
e@Xpansion, cephal Cc 


height, we ecapac- 


ity, chest index, pulse, 


respiration and nutrition were collected, but 
they are not capable of being generalized. Re- 
garding defects and diseases, however, 2,228 


disease conditions were found among the boys 
girls. Among 1,253 boys, 
the re were 592 de 


fects of vision, 749 boys had defective teeth, 


and 1,985 among the 
392 defects of hearing and 
166 had adenoids, 89 had enlarged tonsils and 
25 had spinal curvature. Of the 1,235 girls, 
348 had defects of hearing, 
vision, 637 defective teeth, 122 


106 had enlarged tonsils. 


550 defective 
had adenoids 
and Defects of the 
heart 
girls having any serious circulatory 


Only 


were rare, only seven boys and three 
disturb- 
ance. two eases of tuberculosis wert 


found, both of them being in girls. The large 


number of dental defects is.easily aceounted 
for by the fact that 18.3 per cent. of the boys 
and 10.5 per cent. of the girls had never used 
a toothbrush; 67.8 per cent. of the boys and 
18.6 per cent. of the girls had used a tooth- 
brush only occasionally, while with only 13.9 
per cent. of the boys and 40.9 per cent. of the 
girls was the use of the daily 
habit. A study of the mental conditions of 
1,087 girls and 1,098 boys made by the Binet- 
tests 193 children 


tarded and 21 who were especially retarded, 


toothbrush a 


Simon show who were re- 
making 214, or 9.3 per cent., of the children 
whose mental condition needed special atten- 


Mental 


was found almost equally in the two sexes. A 


tion and instruction. defectiveness 
larger proportion of physical defects was found 
among the retarded children than among chil- 
dren whose mentality was normal. Twenty- 


one children, seven girls and fourteen boys, 
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were feebleminded to a degree which ré rhe re | 
it improbable that the Vv would ever develop bye 
child. Thre 


11 
} 1 


irresponsible chil 


yond the mental status of a 
epileptics and two morally 
dren were found. 

From the facts collected, the surgeons 
‘luded that 
room rural schools ir 
of old build 


of usefulness 


rge of the survey con there 
in undue number of one 
in undue number 
he limit 
rge number of children presenting phys 
, } 


need of med 


e county, and 
gs which have passed t 
The |] 
eal defects is an evidence of the 
for the sake of the child 


ision, both 


eal supery 
ind for the 


community, 


protection of the 


} 


while the number of mentally defective chil 


dren found emphasizes the necessity of a met 
order t 


il or ind 


ymmenda 


tal classification of the children in 
separate those i 
vidual treatment. A n 


in need of institution 
imber of ree 
tions are made, among them being the cor 
solidation of rural schools wherever possible, 
deling of 


lines, greater attention 


the rem many others along 


tion, better provisions for sanitary toilet ae 
commodations and for the protection of schoo 
water supplies, better heating and ventilating 
provisions, the combining of the duties of 
medical inspection of schools with those of the 
local health officer, and the securing of a full 


time health officer for the county. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
THE RELATIONSHIP OF ABILITIES IN CERTAIN 
MENTAL TESTS TO ABILITY AS ESTI 
MATED BY TEACHERS 


1 


THE current interest in the intercorrela 
tions of mental tests and in their relation to 
other estimates of mental ability is the motiv: 
for bringing together the following data from 
a number of experiments conducted during 
the last three or four years at the University 
The object of these experiments was 
the 
that 


college 


of Iowa. 
primarily to determine something as to 
tests as measures of 


value of various 


type of intelligence that appears in 


classes. They were, therefore, given to groups 
of university students for whom there were 
rather reliable estimates available of relative 
ability as disclosed by the subjects in one or 


more classes. 
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| nie first group ec ymnsiste d of twenty-one 


r men in the college of applied science. 
[hese men had worked under two instructors 
tly in a class in mechanics. The instruct 

rs had, through a particular method of indi 
vidual instruction, formed rather accurate 
lependent estimates of the relative class 
ties of the twenty-one men. They were 
ranked by the two instructors independently 
r both reliable speed and for acecuraev aside 
rom speed. By Spearman’s “ Foot-Rule” 
rmula, the coefficient of coordination was 


id to be .73 or a Pearson “r” of approx! 


The tests used were in every case but one 
lentical with the tests used by Simpson and 
described in his “Correlation of Mental 
\bilities.” The exception was the “ maze,” 
spiral form of which Simpson regarded as 
nsatisfactory. The maze used in our tests 
was a blank issued from the Columbia psycho 
rical laboratory, consisting of lanes formed 
straight lines with all changes of direction 
equal intervals and at right angles. 
The coefficient of coordination — by the 
Spearman “ Foot-Rule ” method was computed 
r each test with the combined ranks of the 
two instructors and is given below with the 
list of tests. 


1. Improved maze or ‘‘lanes’’ and class 
I etre We ke vA . + .06 
2. Reeognition of forms and class rank. —0.05 
Drawing lines equal to given lines 
FB eee ere 0.27 
4. Estimating the longer of two lines in 
which the range of difference was 
from 0 to 6 mm., the shortest line 
being 100 mm. long and the least 
difference above 0 being 1 mm..... 0.27 
i SO GUNES: 6scccewenc en saiiete ite 0.36 
EEE a eer eg Em eee 0.24 
7. Cancellation of **B’a’? ....cccccces 0.00 
- Seem GC a” ovckcccscnes — 0.40 
Cancellation of ‘‘A’s’’ and ‘‘B’s”’ 
SEE Gicscwekwaee ces a cae ee 
9. Memory for unrelated words ........ 0.34 


10. Combined ranks from all tests...... 0.47 


It will be seen that these tests differ con- 
siderably as measures of that ability valued 








DN se instr tor t r 
the recognit I I t 
two ¢ incellati nm test | t 
from the list t t 
the coordination of t ! 
vith elass ranks is 0.51 

B” cancellation test 

bility even t! t 
efficiency is indicated t 
coordination of these two 1 
O45 

The P. E. for s : 
course large, about .095, but 


membered that these “ 2’ 


oO somew!l iargcrer 


Somewhat later ‘ ; 
time ther: vere 1} yt ty 
subjects, but the tests wer 
eare and the result ” , 
ire wort] 


1. Mutilated prose, or complet 


paragraphs of S son’s ¢ le 
2. Hard opposites (tw of Su 


twenty words each 

3. The lane test. 

4. Immediate logical memory 
stead, see Whipple’s ‘* Manual’’ 


Two practise series in 


} 


numbers from 11 to 19 inan 


and inserting them in their p1 


of 80 indieated pairs. This test, 


ment and procedure, was like 
Thorndike in Scuoo AND Sox T 


6. Two practise series in s 


for symbols (see Whipple, ‘*‘ Ma 


p. 134 fi 


These tests wer rl ded 


ently from those of the pr 


which the methods used | Ss 


scribed in his monograph wet 


followed. Tests 1-3 of this ser 


by adding to the time take 


watch), a penalty of 5 per ce 


for each mistake. In the cas 





‘ subiect 
t t stop 
+ ‘ oc 
‘ : 
, 
? y 
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tion tests the time for each paragraph was 
recorded separately and each paragraph was 
separately graded, after which the results were 
combined in a single grade for each subject. 
The hard opposites were taken in two parts, 
graded separately and the results combined. 
The grades for logical memory were deter- 
mined on the basis of the number of ideas out 
of the 94 (which, according to Whipple, the 
paragraph used contains) which were correctly 
reproduced, no time limit being set for the 


reproduct ion. 


Three instructors independently ranked 
these men as to ability as shown in three 
different classes in engineering. The inter- 


these instructors’ ranks, first 


computed by the Spearman formula and then 


” 


correlations of 
transmuted into the approximate “r 
were .91, .94, .97. It 
that the combined intelligence ranks of these 


values, 
was therefore assumed 
instructors were quite reliable measures of 
the abilities of the subjects. 

The od x la 


tween the tests and the intelli- 


following were computed be- 
the ranks in 
gence ranks: 


7 


Si EB reerrre rr rr Te err ee 0.35 
2. Hard opposites tests ......csescccccees 0.24 
De BMIONE DOMNGET occ cccccncnteresvecses 0.17 
DI ee can ee cigic hs eAs Caen a ween 0.17 


In the case of the two practise tests in sub- 
stitution, tests numbered 5 and 6 above, the 
papers were scored on the basis of the time in 
seconds to complete a test sheet plus a penalty 
The 
errors were not numerous and the final scores 
were almost purely the times taken by the 
test. initial 


and final scores the average scores of the first 


of 5 per cent. of the time for each error. 


subjects to complete the For 
two and the last two practise periods respec- 
tively were taken. 

Each practise series in multiplication sub- 
stitution consisted of ten periods, one prac- 
tise sheet per period, the first series occurred 
on ten days closely following each other in 
October 
manner in the February following. 


in a similar 
The first 
practise series of the second substitution test 


and the second series 


consisted of four periods in November and the 
second of ten periods in the following March. 
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The following comparisons were made wit 


class rank. 


Ist series of multiplication substitution practise: 


Initial scores and class ranks.......... R 48 
Final seores and elass ranks..... kes ae 
Gains and elass ranks ....... Paednena R 0 
2d series after a three months’ interval: 
Initial scores and class ranks... R 08 
Final scores and class ranks............ R 27 
Gains and class ranks .......... _R 
Substituting numbers for symbols. 
Ist series of four periods: 
Initial scores and class ranks... eee 
Final seores and elass ranks.... cite, a eee 


2d series of ten periods after an interval of th: 


months: 


Initial scores and elass ranks..... — 
Final scores and class ranks............ R 31 
Gains and class ranks......... dita ecataa ee 


coordinations 


The 


were found to exist between the first four tests 


following coefficients of 


of this group: 


Completion and logical memory........... R .2 
Completion and lanes ........... RK .08 
Logical memory and lanes R .20 
Hard opposites and completion........... R .27 
Hard opposites and logical memory....... R 27 
Hard opposites and lanes ............... R 


The following “r” relationships were com 
puted for certain elements of the two practise 
tests (not on the basis of ranks, but directly 


“ 


by means of the Pearson product moments 


formula ”’): 


Ist series, mult. sub. 


Initial and final seores ...... r 68 P.E. .09 
2d series, mult. sub. 
Initial and final seores...... r 91 P.E. .029 


Initial seores in first series 


We WE ik dnekasenon weu 
Initial scores in second series 
WE SS. viv cncdavee vane 
Gains in first series and gains 
in second 


Gains in first series and ini- 


tial scores in second ..... 


Gains in first series and final 


scores in second 


It will be noted that in the first series of 
each practise test, in the two different kinds 
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of substitution, the correlation of the initial 
scores with class standing is quite high, but 
that it is much less significant in the case of 
the final seores of each test. I am not able 
to account for this unless by the possibility 
that in the beginning the novelty of the exer- 
cise led the group to put forth effort more 

accord with its actual ability and that as 
the practise proceeded slackened interest pro- 


duced so many chance variations that the 
rrelation was lowered. However this may 
have been, it is at least worth noting that 


} 


ie coefficients are all positive, even though 


some are small and that in the second series 
f each test there was a distinct tendency for 
the the 
‘ores with the class ranks. If we put this 
the be- 


tween initial and final scores in the two series 


practise to increase correlation of 


fact along with high correlations 


multiplication substitution, we have a bit 
nore evidence to support the conclusion of a 
number of other studies reported by various 
nvestigators that “the relative ability shown 
n the early stages of learning is closely repre- 
sentative of the relative ability that will be 
after a considerable amount of 


shown prac- 


994 

It is possibly significant, also, that the gains 
made in the first series of multiplication sub- 
stitution are so highly correlated with both 
the initial and the final scores of the second 
series of the same test, indicating that im- 
provement is highly correlated with retention. 

Relation of Tests to 


Ne] olastic men- 


Certain 
The 


“completion,” logical memory, 


Scores in 
Advancement. above 
tioned tests in 


and 


time to a group of 19 freshman students in 


“lanes” were given at about the same 


the same college. The scores of the freshmen 
and of 
terms of median grades. 
of the completion test 
rately by the initial phrase of each. 


the juniors are compared below in 
The six paragraphs 
are indicated sepa- 
Scores 
are in terms of seconds taken to complete the 
paragraphs plus 5 per cent. of time for each 
mistake. 

1E. L. Thorndike, ‘‘ Relation Initial 
Ability and Improvement in a Substitution Test,’’ 
ScHOOL AND Society, I., 429. 


bet ween 
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‘ ~ Sa —_ 
l. Park Hill . . 101 164 
2. We believe we ean prove 148 77 
3. On the contrary 192 +1 
4. The slovenly female 286 277 
5. The occult 72 +0) 
6. If we are perfectly well... 461 17 


Aver. time for six paragraphs, 260 


In all the 
series the scholastically more advanced group 
the 
difficulty of the various paragraphs was cot 
will 


be reported with other data regarding it in a 


but fourth paragraph of this 


less advanced. The relative 


surpassed 
firmed by another study of this test whiel 


subsequent article. 


\l 
tu kr 
Median no. of ideas re} rodueed, 34 2 
. La 
Median score, or time to e¢om 
slete ' Ons ies fo 8 
pl te plus penalt é for mi , , 
takes . 89 97 
Ri port of a Series of Tests Gi nf fh 


Freshmen Engin In the case of most of 
the relationships reported thus far in this 
paper the P. E. The reader 


to take them for what they are 


will | ave 
Per 


haps the most significant fact is that most of 


is high. 
worth 
the correlations are positive. Of the cases o 
negative correlation we shall have a wor 
say in a later paragraph. In the case of the 
tests reported below the reliability is great 
on account of the size of the group. The cor 
relations themselves tend to strengthen one’s 
faith in the correlations reported above. 
The tests y 
follows: 


l. Courtis 


used with this group were as 


Arithmetic, Series B (gra 
attempts or speed, for rights, and for per 


centage of accuracy). 


2. Hard opposites. 

3. Recognition of forms. 

4. The Kansas Silent Reading 
School Series). 

5. “ Hall cube 


which the subj 


test, a Visual imagina 


tion in ects are asked to 


imagine a three-inch painted cube and an 


swer in writing the fo ing rather rapidly 


put questions: 
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1. How many corners does it have? 
2. How 
How many faces? 
4. How 


through to it to cut it into inch cubes? 


many 


many planes must be passed 
5. How many inch cubes does one get? 
6. How of these 


three painted surfaces? 


many inch cubes have 
7. How many have only two painted sur- 
faces? 


8. How 


only ? 


many have one painted surface 


9. How many have no surface painted ? 
These nine questions were given a pertent- 
age weighting as to difficulty on the basis of 
the number of correct responses to each ques- 
tion obtained from about 250 upper classmen 
The percentage 
The 
weights are approximate only, but are believed 
to be fairly as the the test 
corroborates in almost 


in the college of liberal arts. 
value of each question is indicated below. 
accurate, use of 
other 
every detail 
difficulty. 

1, 7 per cent.; 2, 8.5 per cent.; 3, 6 per cent. ; 


with groups 


this first estimate of relative 


4, 10 per cent.; 5, 7.5 per cent.; 6, 12 per cent. ; 
7, 24 per cent.; 8, 15 per cent.; 9, 10 per cent. 

Of the above five tests, the “ recognition of 
forms” was the least satisfactory of any and, 
just as in the first 
earlier in this paper, yielded a negative corre- 


series of tests reported 


lation in eomparison with class ability. It 
is therefore left out of account in the report 
of the tests The scholarship 
ranks were computed in the case of this group 
Unfortu- 
56 students consisted of 


which follows. 


on the basis of semester grades. 
nately this group of 
only those who passed the work of the first 
semester. A dozen or more of the weaker stu- 
dents had been dropped. If it had been pos- 
sible to test all, it is likely that the correla- 
tions would have been higher. 


Spearman “R's” 


Courtis arithmetic, total ‘‘attempts’’ with 
Me oe en tana te neneewawan 54 

Courtis arithmetic, total ‘‘rights’’ with 
Ce onic cnheks bene eeeoban ws 38 

Courtis arithmetic, pereentage of accuracy 
wl SN GONE cnc ccccosucedanade 32 
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Hard opposites with scholastic rank ....... 26 
‘*Hall eube’’ with scholastic rank ...... 0 


Kansas silent reading with scholastic rank. .04 


Kansas silent reading with hard opposites. .15 
Courtis ‘‘rights’’ with ‘‘attempts’’ ...... 92 
Courtis ‘‘rights’’ with percentage of accu 


ES 6 waa eakbakd eases s ree ae 
Ranks in all tests combined, obtained by 

adding each subject’s deviations from the 
(the first 


a common basis by dividing 


various medians medians were 
reduced to 
each into 100 so that the various deviations 
with scholastic 


would be comparable) 


DG Mauka anus busied oaestesun acawe xs 
As the P. E. "ie 2 
only .057 the coefficients may be regarded as 
fairly satisfactory in The co- 
efficient of the Silent Reading test only is so 


low as to indicate a probability of no real cor 


of these Spearman 


most 


eases, 


relation. This test was, however, included in 


the test averages, as it was felt to give accu 
rate results as far as it went, while the “ recog 
nition of forms” test was cast out on account 
of the probability of large chance errors. 

If the R .27 of all the tests with scholarship 
is considered as the equivalent of r .41, it 
seems that in these tests we have measures of 
ability which should be of considerable value 
to advisory officers in a university. They may 
be put in a somewhat more usable form in a 
table showing the quartile distribution accord- 


ing to rank in tests and class rank. 


Rank in class 














1 2 3 4 

1 7 3 oe 1 

m2 7 5 2 2 
» 

4 4 4 5 
































; 


this group Ww ith 


or rT 


been 


1917 SCHOOL 


that 


stand- 


1] 
table 


19 students who, by quartile 


perfect 
the 
right-hand squares and in the 
and squares, could in almost 
instructor who 
best. be pretty clearly accounted 


ses of undoubted in 


rect 9 
f students who attained good class stand 
but who w rked verv slow] nd therefore 
1 poorly in our tests 1 a few cases of un- 
ibtedly able students who failed to do good 
ss work but who were to show up well 
te Senta 
S l and Accu The positive rela 
between speed and accuracy is shown in 
high correlation of rights and attempts 
R 92 tan onan of the asithmctic tat A 


‘e comes from the 


eV ide rit 


The 


irther bit of 
test. 


average penalt 


pposite 


seven minutes for this 


king less than 
is 10.5 words wrong out of le the 
erage number wrong for thos seven 
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First quartile in quality was 267 seconds 
Second quartile in quality was 323 seconds THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE NORMAI 
Third quartile in quality was 331 seconds SCHOOL PRESIDENTS 

seconds THE program of t meeting, t 


Fourth quartile in quality was 332 


In the ease of this gr 


up 
etween scores 
rds given and the 
rrected for 


ve was .54 or r .7T5. The class ranks of 


AZ. 

Note on the Neaative C 
noted that these oce 
the A and the B 
iven the first group and in 
the first and 


»rrelations. It has 
the 


tests 


urred OnLy in 
cancellation 


} “ 


the 


se of 
recognition 
third 
these results with 


forms” given groups. 
It is interesting to compare 
by McCall 


He also finds high ne 


> 29 
I the 


in ScHOOL AND 


those reported 
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Work 


Chas. 


Normal-school 
President 


Correlation of 
the 
Michigan. 


3. ** Fe 
the Work of 
McKenna, Ypsilanti, 


with Grades. ’’ 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON TWO O'CLOCK 
‘*The Normal 

W. T. Carrington, 
+. ‘* The 


Edueationa] 


School Curricula.’’ Presiden 
Springfield, Mo. 


Responsibility of Normal Schools 
Measurements. ’’ Dr B R 


state 


Regards 
Buckingham, E« 
of Edueation, Madison, W 


lueation Statistician, Board 


isconsin 
FRIDAY EVENING 
Dinner in Banquet Hall 
5. ** The state 
Educational 
Bellingham, Wash. 


6. ‘*The Responsibility of State Normal Schools 


Schools in our 


7eo, W. Nash, 


Normal 


President 


Future of 


System.’’ 


for the Future, Moral, Physical and Civie Eduea 
tion of the Future. ’’ John G., Thon p 


Fitchburg Mass 


Principal 

son, 

SATURDAY FORENOON—NINE O’CLOCK 

7. ‘*Normal-sechool 

President G. E. Maxwell, 
Value of the 
Credits. ’’ 


Standards and Surveys.’’ 
Winona, Minn. 
Normal 


Thomas W 


8. ‘*The State School Di 


ploma and President 


Butcher, Emporia, Kansas. 


OON rwo O'CLOCK 


Work in 
John E. MeGilvery, 


TURDAY AFTER) 


Normal 


Kent, 


Q, ** The Extension state 


Schools.’’ President 
Ohio 

10. ‘* The Responsibility of State Normal Schools 
Teachers Tor ( 


H. See rley, 


Training of ountry 


President H. 


for the 
Schools. ’’ 
lowa. 

will be sent out 


The printed program 


presidents and principals of normal schoo 


next two or three 
KF. A. 
President State Normal, 

Wis., 


f Counc il 


within the 


C'oT TON, 
Crosse, 


G. CRABBE, 
President State Normal, 
Greeley, Colo., 


Secretary of Council 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
EpucaTorsS and religious leaders will get to- 


rether to consider the religious significance 
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world struggle in the conve 
Education Associat 
at Boston, February 27 to Mare 


of the 
of the 


present 
tion Religious 
which meets 
1, 1917. 
The Fourteenth General ¢ 
Religious Education Association takes up tl 
“ Religious Education and the Coming 
Order.” The 


face the question : 


onvention of 


theme 


Social program is planned t 
How should 
trained and prepared to meet the needs 
demands of the 
follow the 


youtn 


great changes that are 
world war? It is therefi 
vention on “ preparedness,” bi 
paredness by armament but by 

organizat 


association is an international 


it has members in all the warring countries 


and it is expected that the attendance 
represent many nations and lands. 


The 


representative persons of many ch 


speakers at the ce ntion 


mive 


schools, 
President 
Wm. H. 
Massachusetts, President 
Dr. Howard Melish, 
Moore, Dr. Katsuiji 
or W. J. Davidson, Professor J. 
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